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a an 
CHAPTER XXIII, DISILLUSIONED. 


TOWARDS evening the diligence always 
lumbered into Vidars in a delightful man- 
ner, and its arrival was accompanied by a 
great deal of whip-cracking, with a very 
minute increase of speed. The diligence 
did né¥-come up to the “ Hotel Rose,” but 


discharged its passengers at the village 
woffice, which was one of half-a-dozen 


-4chalets, “Dora Bethune went every day to 


see the arrival, for it was just before table- 
d’héte, and she could usually persuade the 
Princess to accompany her. Dora had 
now become deeply attached to Philip’s 
wife. Her beauty fascinated her, and the 
strange look of inward reflection and 
absent - mindedness charmed the girl of 
seventeen, who was ready to find life 
romantic, and delighted, moreover, to get 
a listener to her many stories of Forster, 
Very little was seen of Forster himself, or 
of Philip, except at meal-time, and then 
Philip always took care that his wife was 
comfortable, aud had all she required. No 
one could help noticing that when he was 
with her, Philip’s attention and watchful- 
ness were never ending, and yet, at the 
same time, Dora saw that the Princess 
always looked happier, and smiled more, 
when her husband was not near. But, 
young as she was, she kept her own 
counsel, and allowed her mother to sing 
the praises of a perfect marriage. 

Penelope spent much of her mornings 
alone in her room, or in wandering out in 





the woods near by. She had there found 
a charming retreat, and she would establish 
herself with a book and some work, pre- 
tending to occupy herself with one or the 
other, but if the weather were warm, she 
would generally lean back and dream 
dreams—sad enough, but sweet in com- 
parison with the reality of the present. 
She had never guessed, during that 
pleasant time in London, when she happily 
followed the stream of society, what it was 
she was doing. The will of her uncle had 
been law, and her heart had never spoken. 
She had lived among her dales and her 
mountains, almost forming a part of 
nature herself, and consumed with the love 
of the soil on which she had been born. 
To save it had been her one thought, and 
now this wish was accomplished. She had 
obeyed, she had married Philip, and now 
she rebelled against the result. Was the 
old home worth her present suffering ? For 
she did suffer daily and hourly, The very 
fact that Philip was near her, that he had a 
right over her, and that his intense goodness 
and unselfishness were her only safeguards, 
angered her. She felt that she was daily 
losing something of the old serenity, some- 
thing of the nobility that had been hers by 
right of birth and of character. She lived a 
life at war with her thoughts, attended 
with an unreasoning dread of Philip. 
Some day his devotion must be worn out; 
some day she must give in and own herself 
conquered ; or she must openly break the 
slight but hateful chain which bound her to 
him, What she had said to Philip was 
true enough, she was not the woman to 
disclose her feelings to any one. She felt 
glad to be near Forster. She liked to 
watch him without being seen, but she 
rebelled at the idea that he was Philip's 
friend. If he knew, what would Forster 
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say? He would not believe that she could 
have done this thing. She seemed to see 
this now, living so much in company with 
his sisters and his mother. All these 
persons had crystal souls, there was nothing 
about them that they wished to hide. At 
times she wished to blame her uncle, but 
the old allegiance was too strong. They 
both possibly had been wrong, but at the 
time they had seen no other way. If it 
were all to begin again, she would probably 
do again what she had done, only she 
would pray that it might be another, not 
Philip Gillbanks—whose goodness repelled 
her, because she could only return it by 
dislike. 

“In time, however, I shall learn to be 
patient, I shall be indifferent instead of 
angry,” she said to herself. ‘I will master 
this feeling, and I will be happy. I will 
not let him cloud my life. I am young, 
and I must be happy. I want to enjoy 
life, since I cannot have love. If you knew, 
Forster, what would you say? You, who 
are born to command. I would have 
loved you and helped you. Oh, this hate- 
ful money! I hate it, I want to be poor 
again. Why had I to save the estates ?” 

Then she tried to drive the thought 
altogether away from her. She must be 
content to be as she was, with no love to 
give, nothing but a feeling of gratitude, 
which was hateful to her because almost 
forced from her: 

These were some of Penelope’s thoughts 
as she daily sat in her hidden corner of 
the fir wood, or alone on the balcony of 
the little salon with the western view. 
She liked watching the varying lights and 
shadows on the distant mountains. These 
were more beautiful than her own, but the 
home-sickness was very strong at times. 
She wanted Nero, she wanted the old dark 
passages, the old pictures. Even the steps 
of the ghost would be welcome now. Here 
life was modern and strange, and only the 
Bethune party appealed to her as something 
80 good and true, that the longing to be 
like them and to tell them everything 
often seized her. But this could not be. 
She owed that to Philip. She must not 
disclose the great wrong she had done 
him. Not that Penzie called it by this 
name. She only blamed him for marrying 
her, regardless of her own disinclination 
towards him. He had been a fool, and 
why pity a fool who was only suffering from 
the consequences of his folly ? 

Thus passed these days of outward peace, 
when one evening there was a knock at 
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the door, and Penelope said, “ Come in,” 
dreading to see Philip, but quickly school- 
ing herself to appear calm. It was only 
Dora’s beaming face which appeared, The 
Princess had never known the happiness 
of having sisters, and her heart went out 
to this bright young girl, whose face was 
the mirror of guileless happiness. 

‘Oh! dear Princess, come and see the 
diligence coming up the bill. It is bring- 
ing back what Cousin Jack calls ‘ Forster’s 
ménagerie,’ You should have seen how 
angry Forster was when he once heard 
Jack say this. He gave him quite a long 
sermon about the future of England. You 
know Forster really thinks that some day 
the poor will rise up against the rich, and 
that there will be a sort of French Revo- 
lution in England. Jack only says ‘ Non- 
sense’ after one of Forster's talks. What 
have you been doing all day? Mr. Gill- 
banke-Winskell is good to leave you so 
much with us; it is all for the sake of 
helping Forster.” 

“I’m so glad he can help your brother.” 

‘Do, dear Princess, come out now, 
Isn’t this a lovely place? Is your dale 
country prettier ?”’ 

“ Ob, it’s prettier to me, of course, it is 
home. If you like, I will put on this 
big hat and come with you.” 

“You do look lovely! I remember 
Forster saying once that he thought you 
were the most beautiful woman he had ever 
seen. I never remember his admiring any 
other woman before. He never was a 
lady’s man.” Dora looked at Penelope out 
of the corner of her eyes, but she could 
detect no sign of any special pleasure in 
her face. Evidently the Princess did not 
mind whether she were admired by Forster 
or by any one else ; she had no vanity. 

“T wish you were vain,” said Dora, 
laughing. “If I were as pretty as you are 
I should be vain, but we are none of us 
pretty. I mean we girls. Of course, 
Forster is handsome ; he stole all the good 
looks of the family.” 

‘* A women’s beauty is only useful for 
two things,” said Penelope almost to 
herself. ‘To win the man she wants to 
marry, and to keep the affection of the 
man she loves.” 

“Tt sounds as if you meant two persons, 
Princess,” laughed Dora. ‘Oh, come 
at once. Berger, the coachman, is going 
so much more quickly than usual.” 

The two hurried through the hotel 
grounds and soon found themselves near 








the post house, where a Swiss official was 
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bustling about with as much show of im- 
portance as he could adopt. He and 
another man turned to look at the Princess 
as she passed them. Her beauty seemed 
to them to belong to another sphere, as if 
an angel had come down to walk in the 
Swiss village. The slight sadness of ex- 
pression on her face—an expression which 


} she did not trouble herself to hide whilst 


alone with Dora — surprised the rough, 
jovial official. 

“She has lost a child, poor lady. I can 
see that in her face,” he said to his com- 
panion. 

‘‘What nonsense you talk, Franz!” 
replied his wife, ‘‘The beautiful lady is a 
bride.” 

“Then she has not married the right 
man, if the face means anything. Ah! 
there is old Berger coming up.” 

The diligence rattled up at a great pace 
for the last few yards. The top of it was 


¥ crowded with men, and from the chaos of 


legs and arms Philip and Forster came 
down, accompanied by a gentleman with 
hair jast touching his coat collar and blue 
spectacles. Then from the inside emerged 
a young lady, whom Dora at once greeted 
as Miss De Lucy. In a moment Philip 
was near his wife. 

“Dearest, how nice it is to see you here. 
We have been out a long time.” Philip 
always came back to her full of hope and 
love. Some day he believed that he should 
see a look of love light up the face of the 
woman he worshipped. 

“Dora made me come, and I see she has 
found a friend.” Penelope looked again, 
but involuntarily it was to, see what 
Forster was doing. She saw that Dora 
was introducing him to a girl, whose face 
was so gentle and spiritual that the want 
of great beauty was hardly missed. Her 
blue eyes might have been larger, but 
could not have looked more tenderly at 
man and beast ; her fair hair and dreamy 
eyes were not dazzling, but full of 
spirituality, 

Penelope distinctly heard Dora’s words. 

“So Paris has not kept you longer. I 
never expected to see you again. This is 
delightful. Forster, you heard me talk of 
Miss De Lucy.” 

““We have already spoken to each 
other. I am so very sorry that my party 
prevented you from having an outside seat,” 
answered Forster, but his mind was 
wandering. 

“It was hot certainly, but the carriage 
we tried to hire was engaged. The drive 





is over now, and it is delightful to find 
acquaintances.” 

“Here is another lady you have met 
before,” exclaimed Dora, going towards 
Penelope. 

Ida De Lucy looked at the Princess—for 
Dora had given her the history of her 
name—somewhat shyly. 

“ How strange we should meet here 
again! A lovely place to come to. My 
brother will be happy to join your expe- 
ditions.” 

The party walked slowly towards the 
hotel : all, that is, except Forster, who, after 
one glance at Penelope, turned away to join 
his young men, whilst Philip kept near 
Penelope. 

“‘ We have had a famous expedition this 
afternoon, and were glad to be brought 
back by the coach. The spirit of adventure 
is slowly creeping into the East End blood,” 
he said, 

“ We are thinking of making a picnic to 
some woods, and climbing the mountains 
behind this house,” said Penzie, smiling 
towards Dora. ‘‘ Miss Bethune challenges 
me to walk with her to see the sun rise,” 

“The Princess really believes she can 
climb better than I can. But will you 
allow her to come, Mr, Winskell? Married 
people have to obey their husbands.” 

‘‘A Princess must please herself,” said 
Philip, as if he were speaking in fun, 

“ Then we wish to go to-morrow. Can’t 
we tempt you to come with us?” 

Philip shook his head. 

At table-d’héte the English were placed 
together, and had it not been that Philip 
seldom laughed, a stranger would have 
thought them a merry party. Mr. De Lucy 
was an amusing contradiction; fond of 
setting every one straight, he was also 
really considerate for his sister. His con- 
versation was now chiefly about passes, 
guides, the quality of snow and ice, and the 
wonderful ascents of the Alpine Club men. 

‘You cannot get more enjoyment out of 
your climbs than we get out of our walks,” 
said Dora. 

““T wish you would persuade my son 
Forster to join you in some expeditions,” 
said Mrs. Bethune. “ He fancies that if he 
cannot take the nine young men he has 
with him, he must not indulge in any 
climbing.” 

‘Good heavens!” said Mr. De Lucy 
under his breath. 

“He says people waste money over 
endless ascents,” put in Dora, “and I’m 
sure it’s true; and then some of the Alpine 
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men are rather tiresome with their long 
stories,” 

“Tt is all new and delightfal to me. 
My aunt made me promise not to climb, 
otherwise I would willingly join George in 
his expeditions,” said Ida. 

“ Then,” said Adela, “ you must join us 
in our small excursions. We mean to take 
the lovely walks here and leave the passes 
for the men. They will find it very dull 
without us, won’t they ?” 

Ida smiled. ' 

“Tt is very good of George to let me 
travel with him. If it were not for him I 
should never leave England, so you see I 
try to behave with due meekness,” 

Thus the happy talk continued, and 
Penelope learnt much. 

The ladies retired early, Dora promising 
to knock the next morning at the door of 
the Princess to be sure she got up. 

“T only hope Mr. Gillbanks-Winskell 
will not be angry with me,” said the girl. 

Philip was smoking outside under the 
portico, talking to Mr. De Lucy, and when 
his cigar was finished, he strolled over to 
the Dépendance to help Forster with the 
next day’s programme. When he returned, 
Penelope had retired to herroom. He sat 
a long time alone in the salon. The window 
was wide open. He leaned his head upon 
his hand, and his mind went over and over 
again the event which had led him to his 
present position. He had believed that he 
could make his wife love him. He had 
been a fool, he had not understood the 
warnings he had received, but had wilfully 
blinded himself. There was now no reason 
for blindness ; he knew everything, he saw 
it all. He saw that his wretched money 
had been the cause of his misfortune, 
Any other man would have served the 
Duke’s purpose as well. He would not call 
Penelope mercenary. For herself she cared 
nothing at all about money, her tastes 
were simple, but for her house, for her 
uncle, for her family, for the cursed pride 
of the old family she had done this thing. 
If he had known, he would have given up 
his money, and tried to win her for 
himself. But what could he do now? 
Again he roused himself and fought against 
despair ; only cowards despaired. Had he 
not adopted Penzie’s motto: “ Absolutus 
sum ignavie”? The strain of keeping up 
appearances was, however, very great, 
especially before Forster. He was so glad 
to be once more with him, and to help him, 
He liked finding himself again among the 
old East End friends. The break had been 





short, but what a difference it had made! 
The joy was taken out of it. His own 
trouble weighed heavily upon him, and it 
was only by making a supreme effort that 
he went through each day’s work and 
pleasure. He began to think deeply of the 
future; how he should best face it. 
Suppose he could not win Penelope’s love ? 
Bat no, he would not think of that—not 
yet, at all events, when he had been with 
her so short a time, and the trial was so 
new. 

Very early the next morning, Dora 
tapped softly at the door the Princess had 
indicated, and, without delay, Penelope 
appeared. She even smiled at Dora’s ex- 
clamation when she saw her companion 
dressed in blue serge ready for any 
climbing. ; 

“ This is delightful. No one is awake 
except the hall porter. Poor man, he did 
not relish calling me. I had to tread softly 
for fear of mamma and Adela. I suppose 
you woke Mr. Winskell ?” 

“IT don’t think so,” said Penelope, and 
very soon they found themselves following 
a lad with a lantern through the small 
wood, then up a winding road which led 
on to a mountain. It was still chilly, and 
the two walked quickly till Dora begged 
for mercy, for she could not keep up. 
Up and up they walked, Penelope’s quick, 
springing steps making nothing of the 
ascent, and every now and then she lifted 
her head to enjoy the smell of the fir- 
trees, She felt once more free, once more 
as if she were treading her own mountain 
paths. It was too delightful. Suppose all 
that marriage episode were a mere dream ; 
suppose that now she was awake and was 
free ; free to choose her own life and—free 
to love! 

The road wound up steadily till it 
reached a wide alp, over which their boots 
sank into boggy ground, whilst the dawn 
came slowly creeping on. The boy was 
silent, but careful and thoughtful beyond 
his years, as are many of his young country- 
men. 

“ He says there is a chalet where we can 
get warm milk,” said Dora, who could 
chatter French with ease, whilst the 
Princess only spoke it with difficulty. “I 
feel as if I were in an enchanted wood, 
and you an enchanted Princess, doomed to 
waik through the wood till a beautiful 
knight should come and deliver you.” 

“TI think it is true,” was the answer, 
spoken in a low voice, ‘I don’t feel as if 
I were really myself. In my own home I 
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often went out early, and there I would 
walk half-way up the great mountain before 
breakfast, then sit near a small wood, and 
feast my eyes on all the valleys and the 
hills, or on the clouds and their shadows. 
You must come and stay with me, Dora, 
when we go back.” 

|“ Yes, indeed, and I hope you will ask 

Forster too. He loves wild things and 
out-of-the-way places; I know he would 
love it dearly,” 

“He has not much time, I suppose, to 
pay visits ?” 

“Mother says that he must soon have a 
real rest, These young men are to go at the 
end of ten days, and then we shall get him 
to ourselves for a little while. He won’t 
indulge in anything luxurious, only some- 
times he forgets, and we get our own way. 
What good will it do any one if he is 
sacrificed to ideas of equality? After all, 
Forster is not the equal of any of these 
men, though they are nice enough.” 

“Mr, Bethune is happy in seeing his 
duty so clearly mapped out for him,” 

Then the two had to save their breath 
for the climb. The mystery of the great 
forest wrapped them round, till once more 
they reached the open, and climbed the last 
steep ascent to the lonely chalet, The 
early breakfast was eaten as if both were 
really starving, and then there came the 
call to bid them come and see the sun rise. 
It was bitterly cold, but that was, of 
course, @ secondary thought. Suddenly the 
sun seemed to burst from its hidden resting- 
place, and to shed light and glory over all 
the exquisite view. 

Fer away in the horizon rose the pink 
chain of the Bernese Oberland with tender 
shades and tender lights merged into each 
other, whilst nearer rose wooded or sharp 
peaks making a fitting foreground for the 
picture. On the left shimmered the pale- 
blue lake, hardly discernible from the pale- 
blue sky; and nearer to them, woods, 
mountains, and beauty in every form. 

“Isn’t this exquisite!” cried Dora ; “ we 
are well rewarded for ourclimb! It seems 
to me, Princess, as if you were yourself 
crowned by this sunlight. I wish Forster 
—_ here too; how he would admire it 
a 

Penelope turned round and smiled at 
Dors. 

“ Your wishes are granted by the fairies, 
Look, I should say that figure was your 
brother’s.” 

In a few moments Forster stood near 
them, and gazed with intense and silent 





pleasure at the glories of the sky and 
the mountains, 

‘‘Whatever made you come, Forster ?” 
said Dora, going up to him. 

“T could not sleep, co I thought I would 
follow your example. Could you not 
persuade Philip to come?” he said, turning 
towards Penelope, and looking at her with 
a feeling of wonderment which he could 
not altogether hide. Then suddenly the 
feeling turned to secret wrath, as she 
answered : 

“‘Oh, no; besides this short expedition 
is beneath the notice of a man.” 

He answered coldly : 

“Tf we go on we shall come to the three 
little lakes. They are quaint and rather 
mysterious-looking. Philip and I brought 
our family here the other day, and they 
were so delighted with the echo made by 
the perpendicular rocks, that I thought 
they would never leave off shouting out 
their names.” 

“‘T dare say you joined in too, Forster ! 
What did you and Mr. Winskell call 
out ?” 

Forster did not answer. He had thought 
of calling out the name of Penelope, but 
had stopped himself in time. 

“Tet us have some more breakfast, 
then,” said Dora, “and come with us, 
This is delightful. We shall be home 
before late déjeuner ; but perhaps, Forster, 
you cannot spare the time ?” 

“Yos, I can. Philip is going to take 
my place. Mother wanted to take a long 
drive to-day, and I promised my escort. 
Very well, let’s go in for café-au-lait ; 
even a poor man can afford that beverage. 
But Mrs, Winskell may want something 
more substantial.” 

“Indeed I don’t,” said Penelope, for- 
getting her own troubles in the pleasure 
of life, of youth, and of the beauty of 
the scane, coupled with the presence of 
Forster. 

“ Let’s enjoy ourselves for no other 
reason,” said Dora, “Self-denial has 
charms, I know, but only second-hand 
charme,” 

“ Self-denial has charms which you have 
not yet understood, Miss Dora,” said 
Forster, laughing. ‘ Her appetite has never 
failed; you will see for yourself that a 
first meal makes no difference to her,” 
and he tarned towards Penelope. 

They talked nonsense for a little while, 
and ordered large jugs of hot milk, and 
having drunk it they started on towards 
the dark lake, shut in between rocke, and 
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reflecting the changing shadows of the 
clouds, 

Dora developed a taste for digging up 
ferns, and she enlisted the help of the 
boy, whilst Forster and Penelope walked 
on in front. At first they were silent, 
then, as they neared the lake, they paused 
and waited for Dora. 

Penelope wanted to tell Forster all the 
truth. She longed to show him why she 
had led him to believe that she was free 
to be loved and to love, and then why 
she had suddenly turned away from him. 
But the barrier between them was too 
great, They must be as strangers if they 
met, and there must always be that un- 
explained story between them. 

Suddenly Penelope became desperate. 
She felt as if she were stepping down from 
the high pedestal on which she had always 
lived, and that she must throw all her 
prejudice to the four winds. She would 
try and be natural with Forster ; she would 
talk to him as if Philip did not exist, 
= as if she were once more a free-hearted 
irl. 

“This reminds me of home,” she said, 
smiling, and Forster wondered why she 
did not smile oftener, so much did her 
face gain by it. ‘You have never seen 
my dales, Mr, Bethune; I am longing to 
show them io you.” 

‘Dora and I must make a pilgrimage 
there some day, but I don’t know when 
that will be. After these friends of mine 
go back to London, I shall have a month’s 
holiday, then my winter work will begin 
again. I have lately teen thinking 
seriously of going abroad.” 

“Of going abroad! Why?” 

“T want to find land where I could 
train some London men to farm work. 
I tried it in England, but the experiment 
was not successful. One wants a new 
country to teach people to begin a new 
life. I have six men in my mind— 
married men—and I believe that, if I 
went and lived with them, I could train 
those six to become future pillars of our 
colony.” 

“ But General Booth is doing all that.” 

“ Not as I want it to be done, I want 
to take only a few, but I want to give 
myself to those few. When you take up a 
mass you must also have a multitude of 
officers. How can you be sure that these 
officers will not wreck the whole scheme ? 
It is personal sympathy that alone answers.” 

“Why do you want to devote your 
life to strangers ?” she asked, feeling as of 





old drawn towards this man and his wild 
lans, 

“Why? Because I suppose I see some 
good in it.” 

“But it will be lonely. You must let 
Philip go with you.” Penelope felt 
impulsive. Forster looked up suddenly 
at her, but he saw no emotion or surprise 
on her face. She had merely made a 
natural suggestion. 

“ Philip has your home and you to look 
after now.” 

“Oh! he will not really be wanted at 
Rothery. As long as my father lives he 
will be King of the place, you know, and 
I am afraid there may: be friction.” 

“ You will prevent that.” 

“TI? Oh! I can’t. I have no in- 
fluence with my father. My uncle is the 
best peace-maker, but even he fails very 
often. Besides, we all really feel he has a 
right to be obeyed. He is the head of the 
family.” Penelope instinctively raised her 
head. 

‘Would you and Philip really join the 
work?” asked Forster, his old enthusiasm 
suddenly breaking through his wonder- 
ment. “That would be a grand thing 
indeed |” 

“Tt would help you, you mean ?” 

“ Not that only ; it would give stability 
to the work. People would see then that 
there was truth in the fellow-feeling which 
unites us to all classes. One can do no- 
thing without a very high ideal.” 

“T should like Philip to join you— 
yes, very much. As for myself, I must 
not leave my uncle, He must dispose of 
me, and he wants me.” 

“You would let Philip go without 

ou?” 

“ Yes, indeed, especially if he were of any 
use to you,” she said, raising her eyes to 
Forster’s face, and then surprised to see his 
astonishment. 

“Forgive me, Mrs. Winskell, but—but 
may I speak ?” 

“ About what?” She raised her head at 
once. With her, pride was always very 
near the surface. 

“ About Philip. You know he is my best 
friend. He has always helped me and 
believed in what others called my maddest 
ideas. Well, now that he is married I 
must not claim him, even ifi——” 

“Yes, you may. I am not sure, indeed, 
if he will not suggest it himself. He will 
be miserable at Rothery.” 

Again Forster looked at Penelope. He 
could not understand her. 
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“When a man leaves his wife the 
world——” 

“I did not think you cared about the 
sayings of the world,” she said impatiently. 

Dora came up at this moment, her arms 
full of many uprooted ferns. 

‘Forster, I shall take them home, and 
they will look charming in the shrubbery.” 

“Tf you transplant these ferns from 
their native surroundings they will not 

row.” 

“Oh, that is so true,” said Penelope 
quickly. ‘ Even in this beautiful world I 
feel I could not be happy. It is not like 
my own wild glen. Come, Dora, let us go 
on the lake; I see a boat at the little 
landing-place.” 

Dora was only too willing, and all three 
stepped in. 

She and Forster each took an oar, and 
the Princess sat opposite to them. Then 
they rowed across the silent and dark 
waters of the inland lake. The perpendicu- 
lar cliffs rose on one side, and above 
towered the sad pines, sending far shadows 
on the still waters. 

“ Isn’t this delightful! I wish you had 
not renounced the world quite so much, 
Forster, because we should then get a 
holiday oftener. What shall you do, 
Princess, when you go home to your won- 
derfal old Palace ?” 

Penelope sighed very softly. 

‘‘Oh! I don’t know. I shall begin the 
old life again. I used to take walks with 
Nero, and work, and read with uncle, and 
listen to Jim Oldcorn’s complaints or 
stories ; but I was always happy in the old 
days.” 

“But didn’t you visit poor people and 
all that sort of thing? We do. Adela 
loves poor people, and so do I; at least, I 
love those in our village, and of course I 
like Forster’s people, because they are his.” 

“No, I don’t like poor people. Oar 
miners don’t care about visits, and besides, 
uncle doesn’t wish me to go about among 
them.” 

““Mr. Winskell loves Forster’s people, 
doesn’t he, Forster? And they adore him. 
He never puts on any air of condescension. 
He is perfect with them.” 

“Philip knows exactly what to say to 
them, especially if they are in trouble,” 
said Forster. 

Penelope looked away at once and 
changed the conversation, 

“ Tsn’t this little quiet spot perfect? It 
is warmer now. What a pity we cannot 
stay all day here.” 


Forster rested on his oars and looked at 
the dreary scene, which was yet so full of 
beauty in its loneliness. 

He had a strange feeling that the beauti- 
ful woman whose character was 80 little to 
be fathomed had not a good influence 
over him. He wanted to ask her for an 
explanation of the mystery of hor marriage, 
but he dared not. 

“ We must not stay very long, Dora,” he 


said, after they had rowed round the lake. | 


“We may be wanted at home; besides 
that, we have some way to walk.” 

Penelope smiled as she said : 

“ Daty is always troubling one with vain 
regrets if we do not follow her, and if we 
do, then there are other regrets !” 

It all seemed a pleasant dream to Penzie. 
The walk home was very lovely, and the 
sunshine flecked with gold streaks the 
downward path that had been so dark 
when they had ascended it in the early 
morning. 

‘Philip must come here with you 
another day,” said Forster, trying again 
to find an answering tone of pleasure. 

“T think coming twice to a spot spoils 
one’s pleasure,” said Penelope. ‘It just 
destroys the first vivid impression of it,” 

“Tf heis at home to-morrow, we will 
have tea at Darvé, a charming village, and 
just the right distance for an afternoon’s 
walk,’ said Forster, ‘ Adela and this new 
friend can come too. I will send an order 
in the morning for a special tea to be pre- 
pared.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Penelope, as if she 
did not much care, all the young joy going 
out of her voice. 

As they neared the hotel, Forster was 
divided in his mind as to whether the 
Princess were the most loveable of women, 
or the most heartless of wives. He could 
not decide this point, and so he resolved 
to believe the best of Philip’s wife. His 
own romance was quickly losing its reality. 
She was, he said, much too selfish to be the 
woman he had taken her for. He could 
never have moulded her to his own ways. 
He could never have persuaded her to 
come, as his wife, to found a new colony 
under the sun of Africa. 

When Penelope once more stood on her 
solitary balcony, the world seemed more 
beautiful than ever before. She sat down 
and dreamt of the might-have-been. 

“T could have been a good woman with 
him ; but now—now—I must only be a 
patient one. Oh, uncle, you never 





guessed what you were doing !” 
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A COW-BRUTE TRAGEDY. 
A WESTERN SKETCH. 


Ir was the loneliest and longest ride I 
ever had without any of the boys with me, 
and from a certain incident that happened, 
it stands out clear in my memory, although 
I have forgotten many other more event- 
ful things in my Western life. For one 
thing I acted wrongly in the matter, and 
held my tongue when I ought to have 
spoken out ; but still, even now, although 
I can see how wrong it was, I am afraid I 
should still keep silence if I had to spend 
the same day all over again. 

We had had a fine early autumn that 
year, one might almost call it a late sum- 
mer, and the boys were all busy in the many 
corn patches along the creek, when we 
heard that the raspberries were ripe up Wild 
Cat Mountain. Now, the mountain rasp- 
berries meant much to us, for on them and 
the wild plum we based our hopes of jam ; 
and it had always been the custom at berry 
time that all the ranch people should join 
in an expedition to pick the fruit for 
winter use, and camp out several days up 
the Canon. This particular year, however, 
the boys declared they could not go, so 
busy were they in the corn patches and 
alfalfa fields, which they declared—and 
rightly too, I am bound to admit—were of 
far more importance than gathering a few 
pounds of berries for jam. 

We tried persuading them, we tried 
coaxing, we even tried appealing to their 
love of good things, but it was all in vain ; 
although they dearly loved jam tarts, yet 
not one of them would leave the corn patch. 
So we women gathered in solemn conclave 
in the churchyard, after church on Sunday, 
and a small rebellion took place. Go we 
would for the berries ; if not with the boys, 
we would go without them, and show our 
menfolk how very well we could manage 
by ourselves. Seven of us settled to go, 
and, although the boys grinned very much 
when they heard of it, I could see they 
did not like our decision. Not that there 
was any danger, but there was a little 
difference of opinion in the matter ; Jack 
declaring, and as a matter of course all the 
other boys on the creek backing him up, 
that there would be plenty of time to get 
the berries in a week’s time, when the 
corn would be stacked, and they could 
come with us, But, as every woman who 
has had anything to do with jam 
knows that after fruit is ripe a week 





on the bush spoils it, we knew better 
than to agree to that dictum, and we 
determined we would not lose cur jam 
through waiting, It meant plenty of 
work, we knew that well enough. There 
would be firing to collect, and fires to be 
kept up; thera would be the horses to be 
seen to, and alas! worat of all, there would 
be water to fetch for the kettles and 
washing up; besides our usual work on 
such expeditions, the cooking. As for 
fetching water for purposes of ablution, that 
did not trouble us; there was the creek 
at band, and we would all bathe in 
that. But still we knew, when all 
was said and done, that the absence of the 
boys meant a lot of extra “ chores” for us ; 
as for the boys, they were more than 
ironical over the whole affair, but the more 
they laughed, the more determined we all 
felt to show them how exceedingly well we 
could manage without them. 

So we decided to start on Wednesday. 
Monday being the universal washing day, 
we knew from sad experience that if we 
postponed that domestic festival, we should 
get behindhand all the rest of the week, 
which although it seems but a little matter, 
would yet make a great difference in a house- 
hold where there was only one pair of hands 
to do everything. Wednesday would give 
us time to clear up after the wash, and to do 
the cooking, for we had not only to cook 
for ourselves, but to leave sufficient to last 
our menfolk till we returned. The boys 
proposed, half-laughing, that as we were so 
independent we should, after we had picked 
our berries, ride on to Hunter’s Park, and 
give an eye to some of our cattle outfit, 
which had been driven up there for pasture 
early in the summer, and left under the 
care of a Mexican cattle-help ; but we did 
not see this at all, and thought we should 
have quite enough to do to look after the 
horses and ourselves, to say nothing of the 
berries. Monday and Tuesday passed 
quickly enough, and I surveyed my larder 
shelves on Tuesday night with a great sigh 
of relief, although at the moment I felt very | 
tired and not at all inclined for the morrow's 
expedition. However, a good night’s rest 
would soon set that to rights, and the long 
day’s ride would be resting. All was ready 
now for my departure ; upon the shelves of 
the “ dug-out” which did duty for a larder 
stood a goodly array of brown crusty loaves 
and yellow pats of butter, a large puncheon 
of stewed apricots, and two apple tarts, 
besides a couple of large cakes, a boiled ham, 
and two beef roasts. All this was for the 
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boys’ consumption alone, and I fondly 
hoped there would be enough left to 
prevent cooking when I first returned, as 
I knew the berries would want to be 
jammed ” at once. 

My own little store of food stood on 
one side, naturally limited, as I was going 
to ride: half a ham, a couple of loaves, 
some butter in a jar, coffee and sugar, and 
a tin of condensed milk, a couple of the 
ever useful gunny sacks being provided to 
tie them all up in. E., who was going in 
her buggy, had offered to take bedding 
enough for us both, and I had already 
conveyed across to her ranch several tin 
lard pails to pick my fruit in. She would 
also take a frying-pan and kettle, plates 
and cups for us both, so as to give Rory as 
little as might be to carry besides myself. 
So then I called the boys in, and they were 
very pleased at the food provided. I do 
believe they had thought that in my 
excitement over the berries, I might have 
left them short, and after I had showed 
them their provisions, they condescended 
to take a little interest in my proceedings. 
Not that they did not wish me to have a 
good time, but there had been some 
difference of opinion as to when the good 
time should be. They had thought the 
berries might have waited a week, when 
they would have been able to go also; but 
as I knew very well they would have been 
far too ripe by then, I had to have my 
own way, and, well—relations had been a 
little strained between us in consequence. 
They had called me “ obstinate,” and I 
had called them “unkind”; perhaps very 
hot weather, combined with more work 
than you know how to get through, is apt 
to be trying to the best of tempers. So, 
when the olive-branch was held out, I am 
afraid I clutched at it with most un- 
becoming eagerness, and when this was 
followed up by the offer of a well-beloved 
hunter’s knife to take with me, I felt that 
the reconciliation was indeed complete. 

I was to start about four next day, so as 
not to travel in the extreme heat, and 
reach our camping-ground the same night, 
80 a8 to climb up the mountain early in 
the morning before the sun got high. So, 
as the boys said they would knock off work 
for an hour and start me off, I got a nice 
afternoon tea ready, and we had a pleasant 
half-hour together before I went. They 
mounted me on Rory, tied the gunny sacks 
on, saw me across the Santa Fé track, gave 
the pony a cut, and he and I were ‘loping 
over the prairie towards the Divide, the 





ranch rapidly becoming a black speck in 
the distance. 

After a bit, however, I pulled Rory in ; 
we had a long way to go, uphill for the 
most part, and I did not want my dear 
little Broncho to get tired. It had been 
hot when I first started, but before we 
began the first steep climb the air per- 
ceptibly cooled, It had been a long, dry 
summer that year. All along the horse 
track were great cracks in the grey earth ; 
even the grass was dried to the same 
uniform colour, No green was to be seen 
anywhere, but the poison ivy was already 
turning to crimson, whilst here and there 
there were great patches of flowering 
cactus, and once or twice, where the 
ground had been disturbed by the plough 
of an enterprising settler, were clumps of 
sunflowers, it being a curious fact, and one 
I have never heard accounted for, that 
wherever you break ground in that part of 
Colorado, the suoflower immediately 
springs up, even if there should be no 
plants of it within hundreds of yards. 
Even along the fire-guard on each side of 
a new railway track you see it, sometimes 
the smaller kind, sometimes the larger, 
but always the ubiquitous sunflower is to 
the fore. 

But in late June, when there has been a 
hot summer, the prairie has lost most of 
its prettiness, a uniform greyness being the 
prevailing tint. Up the “Divide” we 
toiled, or rather Rory did, and I was glad 
when we reached the crest, and saw below 
E.’s buggy, for I had only been to the foot 
of Bear Canon once before, and did not 
feel over sure where to turn off once the 
Divide was passed. But I had hoped to 
fall in with some of the party before then, 
and as matters turned out I was not mis- 
taken. Rory and I soon caught up E.’s 
“ outfit,” and I got in, hitching up my 
pony at the rear. It was certainly rather 
steep going down, but after Western fashion 
we galloped along, passing another buggy 
on its way to Sedalia, which, as we were 
two women, and alone, kindly turned out 
of the track for us to pass, also in Western 
fashion; had it been a loaded waggon, 
however, it would have been our place to 
have drawn aside and made way for the 
menfolk, every one being of good Dr. 
Johnson’s opinion -as to “respecting the 
burden” out West. At home, too, I had 
been taught ever since I drove 


The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 
In riding and driving along, 

If you go to the left you are sure to go right ; 
If you go to the right you are wrong. 
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But here you always “went to the right,” 
unless you were a “ tenderfoot ” just out, 
E.’s buggy was well loaded up with our 
bedding and no end of food, as she was a 
generous little creature and always took 
double shares, in case any one else fell 
short. And we turned off safely towards 
Bear Creek, a blue column of smoke rising 
far up in the thin, fine air, showing us that 
some of our party had already arrived at 
the camping-ground and had built their 
fire. Sure enough, too, when we got up to 
them preparations for supper were being 
actively carried on on the other side of the 
creek. A big fire was blazing, and kettles 
were already slung across it. We lost no 
time in unhitching the two horses, watering 
them and picketing them out with a long 
rope on a nice patch of mountain grass at 
no very great distance; then we set to 
work, got some scrub oak together, covered 
it with pine-boughs, and laid our comfort- 
bags upon the tops—these were to be our 
beds. After that every one collected wood 
whilst the light lasted to keep the fire in 
during the night, and then, feeling we had 
well earned it, we set to work upon our 
supper. Andoh! how hungry weall were, 
and how we did justice to that meal, 
although the viands were not very varied, 
consisting as they did of broiled ham, bread- 
and-butter, and pumpkin pie. The only 
drink we had was Arbuckle coffee with 
condensed milk, but the mountain air is so 
different from the prairie, that one felt the 
want of nothing else, the thin, rare air 
coursed through your veins as though it 
were champagne. I thought it was a funny- 
looking camp, seven women all told, and 
not a man or a shooting-iron amongst us. 
If only our friends at home could have seen 
us then, camped 4s we were at the bottom 
of the Foot Hills of the great Rockies! There 
was no one in the great loneliness to molest 
us, The fire would keep the coyotes and 
mountain lions off; we were very peacefully 
inclined and had no wish for any of their 
skins, All we wanted was a plentiful supply 
of wild raspberries to see us through the 
long winter. 

Somehow in the neighbourhood of great 
mountains I never want to talk, and I 
suppose the rest of our party felt the same, 
for gradually the chatter died away, and 
we all crept to bed, taking it in turns to 
attend to the fire during the night. It 
was a lovely night, the sky so blue as to 
look black ; the stars were very brilliant ; 
and the moon was shining so brightly that 
I could see to read a newspaper that had 





been flang down at a little distance. I 
think I laid awake some time after the 
others had gone to sleep; it was all so 
new tome. I heard the wail of a distant 
coyote and the far-off scream of a moun- 
tain lion, and I wondered what sort of 
reception we should meet with did a 
bear, attracted like ourselves by the berries, 
come across camp. Then I began to long 
intensely for the boys, and then—my idle 
speculations ceased, and like the others, I 
fell asleep, but I am ashamed to say that, 
unlike them, I never woke to take my 
turn at the fire-tending. When I did 
awake it was dawn, the tops of the snowy 
peaks ahead were already tinged a rosy 
pink, and in another moment it was sun- 
light. The sun, however, has very little 
power so early in the day, as we found to 
our cost as we plunged into the creek for 


our morning’s bath. The water was icy } 


cold ; even the water snakes had no life in 
them, and glided off instead of winding in 
and out of one’s limbs—a very creepy 
sensation. Indeed, so sleepy were the fish 
that we caught a brace of fine trout in our 
hands, which made a nice addition to our 
breakfast-table. With the exception of 
this dish, breakfast was simply a repetition 
of supper, and after we had finished we 
put up some lunch, for we did not intend 
to return to camp till evening. 

It was now about four o'clock; in 
England the ground would have been 
dripping with dew, but there was no 
trouble of that kind here, everything being 
as dry asa bone, Our path up the moun- 
tain was a rough Indian trail, as they are 
called, allowing of only one person passing 
up it at a time, and very uncomfortable 
walking it was, full of large stones which 
rolled away under one’s feet, and coarse 
gravel, very loose, in which your feet sunk 
at every step, whilst the fine powdery sand 
amongst it flew up in your face as you set 
your foot down. But it was a delicious 
morning, and the higher one climbed the 
more exhilarating the air got, till one felt 
that in spite of the slippery foothold one 
could walk on for hours and hours. 

Higher up still the whole of one side of 
the mountain was tinged with crimson ; 
this was the raspberry patch, and, reaching 
it, we soon filled our pails. How bounti- 
fully Nature had spread her table in that 
wild country all round! As far as the eye 
could reach lay the ripe red berries, grow- 
ing in such abundance that the leaves of 
the plants were hardly to be seen for the 
fruit, and you could gather a quart without 
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moving from where you stood, off the little 
low bushes barely two and a half feet high. 
In fact they grew so low that you could 
sit down and fill your pail, and many of us 
did, picking meantime, children’s fashion, 
“two in the mouth and one in the 
basket.” And these berries had certainly 
a most delicious flavour; they beat the 
common garden raspberry in that, if not in 
size. There was plenty of other wild fruit, 
too, all round—black currants, growing on 
prickly bushes with gooseberry-shaped 
leaves, large and fine; whilst the wild goose- 
berry itself, very small although nice for 
pies, grew on a smooth- wooded bush, 
and had leaves like our home currants, 
Then there were the wild plums and 
cherries, the latter of which grew like red 
currants all down a stalk—these last made 
capital jam, but had rather a peculiar 
flavour if youatethem unceoked—the plums 
were golden green when ripe, and very 
nice eaten any way, whilst the wild grapes 
were very delicious, But the raspberry 
was certainly the best of the wild fruits, 
and we were in luck, too, for no one had 
been before us, which we had been rather 
afraid of, as we heard they were selling at 
a doliar and quarter the pound in the city, 
and many people used to live out on the 
mountains in berry time and sell them, as 
they fetched such a good price. Right in 
the middle of the great patch, growing on 
an overhanging ledge of rock, were some 
bright blue flowers. I struggled towards 
them and found they were gentians ; and 
we came across many of them before we 
had finished our berry-picking. I promised 
myself a few roots to take back, and in 
scrambling after flowers I believe I afforded 
a good deal of amusement to the Western 
girls, who were there for the purpose of 
picking berries, and did not allow any side 
issues to interfere with what they intended 
to do. 

As the evening came on apace, we pre- 
pared with full pails and tired bodies to 
scramble back to camp again. But if it 
had been troublesome clambering up the 
face of the mountain, it was ten times worse 
to go down. After a bit I came to the 
conclusion that the easiest way upon the 
whole was to sit down, grasp my pail 
firmly in both hands, and slide along as 
well as I could, but some of our party had 
far too much pride to condescend to that 
mode of proceeding. 

Anyway, we all got to camp at last, 
very tired, exceedingly dirty, and, shall I 
confess it, not a little cross! Oh! how 





we longed that evening for the boys to fill 
the kettles and collect the wood, and how 
I wished, let the berries have been as over- 
ripe as they might, that I had waited till my 
menfolk had been able to come too. Men 
somehow never seem to get as tired as we 
do, or if they do they are too proud to show 
it. I was for eating a piece of bread-and- 
butter and going to bed straight off, and 
only wished to stretch out my limbs 
on the pine boughs and go to sleep. 

But the others were more used to the 
life, and insisted on a good supper first, and 
I must say that after that and a dip in the 
creek I felt a different person. And when 
we went to bed I did not feel at all in- 
clined for sleep. I watched the fire lazily, 
much interested in the turpentine oozing 
out of the pitch-pine logs. The air was 
cool, almost with a keen chillness that re- 
minded one of the dawn; there was no 
wind to speak of, but every now and again 
a little breeze would spring up, somewhere, 
so it seemed, in the pine-tops, bending 
them backwards and forwards with a 
gentle soughing, like the lapping of a 
summer sea on a sandy beach, and then 
for a few moments the scent of the pine 
needles would fill the air. We were burn- 
ing cedar logs, too, amongst the other wood 
that evening—cedar-trees growing on the 
Foot Hills in great profusion—and these 
smelt very fragrant whenever a fresh log 
was thrown on. It was as light as day. 
Everything that stood at all upright was 
defined by monstrous black shadows, that 
might have stood for the shape of some 
unknown monster of the woods ; even E.’s 
homely buggy looked in its shadow like 
an enormous crouching animal, perchance 
Bruin himself. And the horses were so 
uneasy, that there was evidently something 
prowling round—and I was the only person 
awake. I got up and threw fresh logs on; 
there was a horrible fascination to me in 
it all. I felt I must have some one else to 
share my vigil, so I awoke E. To my 
astonishment she did not seem at all im- 
pressed, but murmured, “Oh, bother, go 
to sleep,” and turned over on her side. 
And presently, although I had intended to 
keep watch all night for the unknown 
horror I felt sure was not far from camp, I 
too succumbed and did not wake till morn- 
ing. We started on our berry-picking 
much later that day, and were well in the 
middle of it when an exclamation from 
one of the girls called us to her, and when 
she pointed to a sort of cave under an 
overhanging ledge of rock, we saw in the 
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soft sand an impression of some heavy 
creature’s sleeping form, and of four clearly 
defined claws. 

‘“‘ Bear,” said E. laconically, but otherwise 
she did not seem to mind much; adding 
that she “concluded we were going home, 
so it did not matter.” But for me the joy 
of the berry-picking was over, and I was 
very thankful when we struck camp and 
started early in the afternoon. It was time, 
too, for some dull, heavy-looking clouds 
were hanging over Pike’s Peak, in the dis- 
tance, and the weatherwise amongst our 
party foretold one of the rare summer 
storms, so that I was doubly anxious to get 
home, as I knew I must ride part of the way 
by myself, E. and I started together and 
she whipped up old Nell with much promp- 
titude, for she did not much like the look 
of the weather. But Nell was far too ac- 
customed to go her own pace to be properly 
impressed by her mistress’s anxiety. She 
merely twitched her ears angrily as the 
lash flicked them, and then turned her 
blinkerless head round and looked at E., 
more in sorrow that E, should so far forget 
what was due to her horse, than anger, and 
then calmly took her own pace up the 
Divide again. 

As we got on the ridge of it the storm 
burst out. I say burst out, for without any 
other warning the clouds rent apart, and a 
great sheet of water fell down upon us, 
Keeping dry was out of the question ; the 
rain filled up the buggy, our feet were over 
the ankles in a pool of water; it was just 
hopeless to drive on, we had to stand still 
and let the storm do its worst upon us, 
The thunder crashed above our heads, and 
as for the lightning, the way it lit the scene 
up, ran along the wire of the telegraph 
posts, and played round the brass of the 
harness, was something awful to witness, 
Such a pale blue, evil-looking flame as it 
was, too, whilst the whole air felt charged 
with electricity. 

But the storm was over almost as sud- 
denly as it came ; the sun shone out again 
bright and warm. We dried ourselves as 
well as we could; all the bedding was 
soaked, of course, but as we were going 
home that did not matter much. As for 
the raspberries they were all tightly shut 
up in tin lunch pails, so they were safe. 
Then we baled out the bottom of the buggy 
with the tin dipper, and started off again. 

Bat E. still prophesied more storm, and 
as we parted company on the ridge of the 
Divide, advised me to get home as quickly 
as I could, and not to lose my track, as 





very likely I should find some fresh “ wash- 
outs” on the way. I waved my hand in 
reply, and Rory and I ’loped away down- 
hill ; I nursing carefully a five-pound pail 
of raspberries in my lap, as I was deter- 
mined the boys should have some stewed 
fruit for supper. 

But alas! E.’s prediction turned out only 
too true; part of the track had been washed 
away and I had to make what I thought a 
small detour in consequence. Now, the 
prairie has a peculiar formation ; it looks as 
if an ocean of Atlantic billows had been 
suddenly petrified, the bluffs standing for 
the waves, and each being mountainously 
like the other. Moreover, it was growing 
dusk, the swift-falling dusk of the great 


West, and by some unlucky chance I } 


missed the right bluff, and when I thought 
I should strike the track again there was 
no track to be seen, With a vague idea, 
a very foolish one, too, that I could see 
better if I dismounted, I got off Rory and 
peered around, needless to say with no 
greater success, I then resolved to mount 
again, but this was easier said than done, 
with my pailful of berries, to which I still 
clung womanfully. However, the feat was 
at last accomplished, and then I am 
ashamed to say that I wept bitterly, and 
let Rory wander to and fro at his own 
sweet will. From this refreshment—and 
indeed it did me a great deal of good—I 
was aroused by the sound of horse’s hoofs 
thudding down the bluff behind me. I was 
frightened at first, thinking it might alarm 
Rory, but with intense thankfulness I per- 
ceived a red-hot spark in front of it; the 
horse had a rider, and I gave voice to what 
sounded, even to myself, a very quavering 
and weak cattle cry. 

The rider reined up short beside me 
with “Great Scot ”"—only the word was 
not great Scot—' if it ain’t a gal!” I can- 
not even now say how comforted I felt at 
hearing that oath—I hope the recording 
angel has wiped it away from my friend’s 
record long ago—or how thankful I was to 
be in his company when the storm broke 
out once more, and he sheltered me as 
best he could. But for a cow-boy he was 
strangely silent, and it was so dark that I 
could not see him even, only the lightning 
lit up his face for a moment and I caught 
sight of a jagged scar high up on his left 
cheekbone, Well, whatever his sins, he 
was kind enough to me and piloted me to 
the Santa Fé track, but when I asked him 
to come in and rest he gave a grim sort of 
chuckle and said, “ Guess not, thanks,” and 
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with a lift of his hat he ‘loped off in the 
direciion of Poncha. 

How glad I was to see the firelight 
gleaming through the kitchen window, and 
the boys were as glad to see me home. 
The dear fellows had got a nice supper all 
ready, and had even made a fresh pie for 
me; and bar the paste it really was very 
good. But to my surprise, supper over, 
instead of wanting to hear my adventures 
they were full of their own. I think I 
mentioned in the beginning of this paper 
that some of our cattle had gone with 
others of our neighbours’ to pasture in one 
of the mountain parks, and it appeared 
that although the park had not been pre- 
empted, and therefore belonged properly 
to no one, yet there were some cattle-men, 
who bore a very bad name, who had chosen 
to consider it their peculiar property, 
although it was really ‘no man’s land.” 
Out of revenge, instead of driving the 
cattle off, they had cowardly poisoned the 
“galt licks” which had been left for them, 
and one of the neighbours, going up to 
give a look to the outfit, had found several 
of the poor brutes in great agony, whilst 
others were lying dead by the side of the 
creek, where they had rushed to assuage 
the burning thirst given them by the 
poison. Several of our cow-brutes had 
been killed, and the boys were half mad 
with indignation, and I felt my blood boil 
within me, too, as Jim Sanborn, who was 
staying to supper, described the sufferings 
of the poor animals, And they all seemed 
sure that the perpetrator of this cruel act 
was one Steve Flach, 

“Tell you what, boys,” declared Jim, 
“ef that varmint has hidden himself, he 
will make tracks for the depdt before long. 
Great Scot ! ef we could catch him I reckon 
all the boys in Detton County would let 
daylight into him, an’ no mistake. One 
could tell him anywhere by that cross-cut 
scar on his cheek, the beauty. It’s lucky 
the girls didn’t come across him berrying, 
for he passed Genesis Ranch we know.” 

“ He made tracks across the Divide and 
boarded the cars at Poncha,” growled 
Jack, as he drank his sixth cup of coffee. 

And I, I kept silent, kept silent till now. 
For had I not seen upon the face of the 
man who had succoured me in that dread- 
fal storm a livid cross-cut scar, high up 
upon his left cheekbone? And, although I 
felt that I had in this case done wrong 
and lied by implication, I am not sure I 
would not do it still if it had all to come 
over again. 





GREAT MASTERS AT WORK. 

BETWEEN the seasons, when winter is 
taking a hesitating leave, and spring has 
hardly made up her mind to come in, 
is the time above all others for forming 
the acquaintance, or renewing it, with 
public galleries, museums, and institutions 
of that kind, The stir of revival that 
nature experiences at this season has a 
kind of reflex action on our spirits, and 
disposes us to deeds of enterprise ; but 
prudence bids us not go far afield or 
venture beyond the regions of cabs, and 
omnibuses, and underground railways. 
There is light, too, without glare, and the 
Cimmerian gloom of the foggy days of 
winter is replaced by a pleasant alternation 
of sunshine and shade. 

Under such circumstances it is pleasant 
to hear of something new in the way 
of a gratis exhibition, and general thanks 
are due to the director and staff of the 
Print-room in the British Museum, for 
the arrangement in the public gallery of 
a very fine collection of studies and draw- 
ings of the great masters of the various 
foreign schools. Even apart from their 
artistic value, there is a strong interest 
attaching to these relics of the mighty 
spirits of old. Through what chances 
and changes must some of these old sketches 
have passed from the moment they were 
hastily dashed in to seize some passing 
expression or varying attitude, to that 
of their present appearance, neatly mounted 
and labelled in a London gallery! There 
is something, too, of the marvellous about 
the origin of this assemblage of designs 
and studies, the greater part of which 
belong to the collection of the late Mr. 
John Malcolm of Poltallocb, and have 
been lent for exhibition by his executors. 
Fancy Raphael, Da Vinci, Titian wandering 
in the Highlands, which when they lived 
were almost an unknown land ! 

As to what manner of man was the 
artist of the early Italian schools, we may 
form an idea from the very first drawing 
in the collection by Masaccio, one of the 
early Fathers of modern art, whose works 
ara as rare as they are precious. Here 
we have a painter absorbed in his work, 
squatted on a rude bench, and dressed 
anyhow, in Phrygian bonnet with a heavy 
fringe coming down so as to shade the 
eyes, and a doublet and hose of no par- 
ticular hue or texture. The swell artist 
had not yet made his appearance, although 
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he came later on, for the great artists 
did not long rub shoulders with Popes 
and Princes, and the high and mighty 
in general, without acquiring some taste 
for show and splendour. But the artist 
in cowl and frock is more characteristic 
of the period, such as Fra Angelico, who 
gives us drawings of saintly figures, and 
Fra Bartolommeo, later the friend of 
Savonarola and the sharer of his exalted 
visions, in whose studio work this col- 
lection is very rich. 

These men devoted their art to the 
service of religion; but what a different 
kind of brother was Fra Filippo Lippi, 
rather corresponding with the notion of him 
who “laughs ha ha!” and quaifs to the 
same effect than to the ascetic type of artist. 
It was he who carried off from her convent 
the beautiful Lucrezia, and a son Filippino 
—to prove even a better artist than his 
father—blessed the irregular union. Ac- 
cording to received notions of discipline 
among religious orders, here was a matter 
for the walling up of the culprits within 


Two niches, narrow, deep, and tall, 


as in the well-known case described in 
“Marmion.” Bat our lovers came off 
better than might have been expected, 
The Pope relieved the pair from their vows 
and blessed their union, although it is said 
that unforgiving relatives of the damsel 
who held the family dishonoured by the 
connexion, satisfied poetic justice by giving 
the artist a dose of poison which carried 
him off in the prime of life. Bat the son 
lived to be a great artist, and some of his 
sketches adorn the walls of this gallery. 

Filippino’s great master Boticelli is also 
here represented in a fine drawing of 
* Abundance ”—a woman, tall and fair and 
richly dressed, surrounded by jolly, happy 
children; and very happy and jolly must 
have been the children of that period, if 
they were really as we see them through 
the eyes of the great masters. For that is 
one of the great charms of such a collection 
that one gets a glimpse of the real human 
beings of past ages, through eyes that are 
of greater power and compass than our 
own ; while in the case of finished pictures 
we get idealised compositions, reduced or 
elevated as the case may be to the 
dimensions of things in general, 

Nor are there wanting in these sketches 
suggestions of the varied incidents of an 
artist’s life. There are two sketches by 
Gentile Bellini—a Turkish soldier in a 
peaked hat, suggesting in shape the 





grenadier caps of Dettingen and Fontenoy ; 
and a Turkish woman, handsome but worn, 
unveiled and wearing a curious peaked 
headdress, like the witch’s hat of our 
old prints. These no doubt were taken at 
Constantinople not very long after its 
capture by the Ottomans. The soldier 
himself might be one of those who swarmed 
over the wall of the golden city. The 
bullet of his musket may have found its 
billet in the heart of the last of the 
emperors of New Rome. The new master 
of the city, the great Mohammed theSecond, 
had something of a taste for art, superior to 
that of the effete old Byzantine world, and 
he requested the Venetian senate, always 
the friends of those at the winning end of 
the broomhandle, to send him an artist of 
the best. Perhaps they thought they could 
best spare Bellini, who was originally of 
Padua, or his spirit may have been un- 
usually adventurous ; anyhow, he sailed for 
Constantinople in a Venetian galley, and 
was courteously received by the Sultan, to 
whom he exhibited some of his works, 
among others a “ Head of John the Baptist 
on a charger,” which he naturally thought 
would suit his highness’s taste. The Sultan 
was a connoisseur in heads, and shook his 
own a little. The Baptist’s head, he ob- 
jected, showed a portion of neck, which 
does not appear under such circumstances, 
and to show the artist what he meant he 
called in the executioner, and bade him 
strike off the head of an unhappy slave. 
The spectacle was too realistic even for an 
impassioned artist, and Bellini retired 
horror-struck and sickened, and determined 
to return home as soon as he conveniently 
could, 

Here, too, we have a fine drawing of a 
head by an artist whose fame was eclipsed 
by Raphael, and whose existing works 
hardly justify the high estimation in which 
he was held by his contemporaries. But 
the drawing shows the power of a great 
master, and such undoubtedly was Il 
Sodomo—a hot-headed, reckless genius, 
a friend of Princes and ennobled by Pope 
and Emperor, but who has left little to 
posterity worthy of his great powers. And 
this brings us to Raphael himself, who is 
always great, and whose sweet-eyed, serious 
Madonna appears in her original model, a 
soft, demure, perhaps a little too demure, 
but thoroughly loveable maid, But the 
museum was already rich in Raphael's 
drawings, and the Malcolm collection does 
not add anything very important. 

There is a beautiful drawing of an earlier 
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master, Andrea Mantegna, the author 
of the famous “Triumph” which is to be 
seen at Hampton Court. In this it is a 
lovely woman, who does not stoop to Folly, 
but walks, open-eyed yet seeing nothing, 
to the verge of destruction, led on by 
“friendly” hands of young men in a 
similar predicament as to powers of vision, 
while Folly enthroned cracks his fat sides 
in cynic mirth, 

Another fine drawing, the “ Finding of 
the Cross by the Empress Helena,” is by 
Peruzzi, and its architectural background 
reminds us that the master was equally 
great in the composition of buildings as of 
pictures. A noticeable incident in this 
artist’s career was the sack of Rome in 
1527, when he was not only plandered of 
all his goods by the Imperial soldiers, but 
forced, as ransom for his person, to paint a 
post-mortem portrait of the Constable 
Bourbon, who was killed in the assault, by 
no less a hand than that of Benvenuto 
Cellini, if we are to believe that great but 
somewhat boastful person’s autobiography. 

Nor is great Titian without representa- 
tive sketches here, chiefly studies for back- 
grounds, which show a fine feeling for 
trees and rivers and rocky mountains; and 
Da Vinci is seen at work in a scratchy, 
tentative way. One of the wonders of 
such a collection, indeed, is how they— 
the great masters—worked with anything 
that came to hand: with crayon, chalk, 
charcoal, sepia, Indian ink, charcoal or 
silver point. They model you a hand or 
arm or whole figure from the life with as 
much apparent ease and certainty as a 
baker moulds a loaf; nor have they any 
care as to how they arrive at the result— 
a wash, a rub, a scratch, does the business 
—the light of heaven shines in a smear of 
chalk and the darkness of the inferno is 
revealed in a smudge of ink. Probably 
because they served a long and hard 
apprenticeship, had grown up in studios 
and workshops, had been licked with the 
mahlstick and had paint-pots thrown at 
their heads, did they acquire this easy, 
infallible method of theirs. Not that 
this explains the whole of the mystery, but 
it may go part of the way. 

But when we come to the French school 
we are on artistic terra firma. How clever 
and cold is Clonet in his portrait of Mary 
of Lorraine, Queen and Regent of Scotland, 
and mother of Mary of Scots. Here, too, 
are delightful landscapes by the great 
Claude, one, especially, of a bridge and 
trees, suffused with light and fall of at- 





mosphere, and yet in the simplest of 
mediums. But it would take a lifetime 
to learn his secret. Even Turner never 
quite attained it, although he may in other 
respects have surpassed his master. 

With the men of Flanders, too, we make 
acquaintance—with their burgomasters, and 
knights of quality, and their buxom, solid 
Graces,” and the Dutch with their boats 
and barges, 


The slow canal and yellow blossomed vale, 


wharves and street scenes, and the general 
amphibiousness of the natives, Or we may 
drink our fill in pot-houses with Van Ostade, 
play skittles and bowls, or flirt with the 
stout peasant girls or burghers’ daughters. 
And there are the stalls of the dealers in 
game, in fish, and in fruit; marvellous 
drawings by Frans Snyders, with fighting 
cocks that are more beak and feathers 
than pen and ink, and a hound sniffing at 
the ears of a slaughtered deer that is a 
marvel of expression. 

And we have Peter Paul Rubens, too, 
showing his force, not in too solid flesh, but 
in charming landscape. There is a sketch 
of a river and distant hills that one would 
swear to as a scene on the Wey not far 
from Guildford ; a village green with old 
barns about it and cottages, that looks 
remarkably like Worplesdon Green in the 
same neighbourhood ; and a moated grange 
that is strong of Lincolnshire or east York- 
shire. Yet although Peter Paul was in 
England in 1630, and was then knighted 
by Charles the First, still it was on a 
diplomatic mission, and it is hardly likely 
that he had time to wander around with 
his sketch-book, 

Another distinguished sketcher is Van 
Dyck, who gives us a beautiful landscape 
study of an English lane, soft and sweet 
with all richness of sward and foliage, such 
a lane as we may still chance upon in some 
lucky ramble, as did the great Sir Antonio 
in the days when Charles the First was 
king. And he is not the only artist who 
shows in an unexpected light. To turn to 
the German wall, who is Adam Elsheimer, 
who shows such charming landscape studies 
of country round about Rome and Frank- 
furt ? The very same who painted martyr- 
doms in miniature for the cabinets of the 
rich and devout, when the seventeenth 
century was still young. And there is 
Albert Durer, too, our old friend whom we 
acknowledge at once in the old horse, all 
skin and bone, ridden by Death, so grim 
and old and shaky; but we have him also 
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in the medizval city perched up on the hill, 
its gateways, battlements, and peaked 
turrets, and the old place seems to come 
before us as in a dream, with the soft 
clamour of the bells and the tangle of noises 
from all the workers and craftsmen, and 
the brabble of voices that hardly ceases by 
night or day. 

In contrast with this, how quiet is our 
great city of to-day, noisy enough with 
its traffic, but when that is out of hearing 
almost as silent as the grave. And in 
this gallery, in a remote corner of the 
Museum, the quietude is almost oppressive. 
Not many people have found their way 
here yet, and it is a way that is not too 
easy to find, and that fetches a sudden 
turn among honest British pots and panni- 
kins that throws not a few off the line. 
And to have finger-posts here and there, 
“This way to the Drawings,” might be 
deemed a slight upon the more permanent 
attractions of the establishment. 

But people drift in as the morning goes 
on, girls and their sweethearts, Harry and 
Arabella, who laugh consumedly, and waltz 
round when nobody is looking. Mr. and 
Mrs, Hawkins, too, out for a holiday, and 
in behaviour quite dignified as becomes 
people who own a pony and cart. In fact, 
Mr. Hawkins finds the place a little too 
free for him, and complains that “these 
here old toffs weren’t too perticler of 
what they made picters of.” Then comes 
a@ connoisseur and his friend, who each 
gloat upon beauties that the other does 
not see, And they rapidly rattle through 
the stand of engravings rich in examples 
of Mare Antonio, “the finest things in 
the world,” says a collector with enthusiasm, 
but gnashes his teeth as he finds some 
that he covets and can’t get. Nobody 
wants to run away with pictures in their 
great gilt frames, but a rare engraving 
must be a great trial to a conscientious 
collector. 

But here are some small connoisseurs 
in patched and particoloured skirts and 
knickers, a little group of youngsters sent 
here by a careful mother to be out of 
mischief ; the place is rife with such bands 
of urchins on Saturdays when schools are 
closed. And these little urchins find the 
swinging frames of the stand of engravings 
a capital plaything. They had not counted 
on anything so amusing, and at it they 
go, playing at a circus, probably; till 
a policeman hears the clatter and comes 
up. The policeman of the future will take 
the children by the hand, and explain the 





technique of engraving, will discourse on 
different states, will explain how such 
an engraving “with the fir-trees” may 
be of priceless value, and worth nothing 
without, or vice versa, and what a charm 
there is in an imperfection if it only be 
unique. And those children will go home, 
and perhaps become great engravers like 
Robetta ; or the Mantegnas, skilful with 
brush and burin; or Campagnola; or the 
famous master of the Rat Trap. But we have 
not got so far as that yet, and the police- 
man of to-day contents himself with a 
laconic admonition to “cut it.” And they 
cut it accordingly, their little hob-nailed 
boots clanging over the polished floor. 
And we also will cut it. 





ANTARCTICA. 





In geographical circles generally, and in 
those of London and of Scotland par- 
ticularly, the subject of the renewal of 
Antarctic exploration is being eagerly dis- 
cussed. To some extent the experimental 
voyages of the three Dundee whalers last 
year are to be credited with this revival of 
interest in the unknown regions of the 
South Pole, but, in fact, it is held as a 
scientificereproach that these regions are 
unknown. Then, again, there are 80 
few worlds left to conquer. in a geo- 
graphical sense that we, asa nation, cannot 
afford to be backward. As far as the 
Arctic regions are concerned, we have 
done practically nothing since the Nares ex- 
pedition managed to drag over the ice a few 
miles nearer to the North Pole than any 
of their predecessors—and then came back 
sooner than was expected. But in the 
Arctic regions there is not much room for 
anybody until Dr. Nansen has had his 
chance; and in Antarctica there is un- 
limited scope for observation and discovery, 
because little has yet been seen, and less 
discovered. 

It is not England alone that is con- 
cerned just now about the Antarctic regions, 
The Norwegians are bent on testing the 
value of the fishing grounds there, and 
though some whalers they sent south last 
year were not very successful, it is said 
that renewed efforts on a larger scale are 
about to be made, For the Americans the 
southern whaling and sealing waters have 
always had attractions, and the American 
Geographical Society is now organising a 
regular scientific expedition. The chief 
promoter is Dr. Frederick Cook, who 
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accompanied the Peary expedition to 
the Arctic. It is not to be on a very 
extensive scale. Dr. Cook proposes to 
buy a steam-whaler of about three hundred 
tons, to provision her for three years, and 
to start on the first of September next 
for the South Shetland Islands. He will call 
at the Falkland Islands to fill up with 
coal, and steaming south will enter the 
| first practicable opening in the pack. His 
idea is to reach land before the winter 
begins, and then to pursue the work of 
] exploration with dog-sledges. A large 
life-boat is to be taken, in which, should 
the vessel be lost among the ice, the party 
can return either to South America or the 
Falkland Islands, The expedition will 
only number some twelve or fourteen 
persons, all told, and is estimated to cost 
ten thousand pounds, which does not seem 
a great deal for the purpose. 

But why is it that we know so much less 
of the Antarctic than of the Arctic? How 
is it that while scores of expeditions, year 
after year and century after century, have 
gone to wrest, or to try to wrest, the secret 
of the Northern icy circle, one might almost 
number on one hand all the organised 
explorations that have been undertaken in 
the Southern icy circle # 

Well, one reason is that the Arctic has 
not always been wooed for itself, but as a 
means to an end. Men have gone thither 
more often to find a passage by the north- 
west, or by the north-east, to Asia and India, 
than to find the North Pole. Then, too, the 
Arctic circle is reputedly more habitable and 
hospitable than the Antarctic, and the cold 
is not so intense—at least, so it has been 
generally supposed, although there seems 
now some reason to doubt the superior 
inclemency and rigour of the Antarctic. 
The Arctic is certainiy richer in animal 
and vegetable life—even up to the farthest 
limits yet reached—than the Antarctic 
has been found to be in not the remotest 
parallels. In the Arctic a summer sun 
does penetrate the frozen recesses, and 
makes genial for a brief period the home 
of the walrus and the Polar bear. But in 
the Antarctic there is no summer sun, no 
thawing of fiords and smiling of Arctic 
verdure, 

It is a region of Eternal Winter and of 
unmelting snow, where—so far as is known 
—not a single plant finds life within the 
inner circle, and where never a living crea- 
ture roams, The zoologist is not drawn to 
the Southern Circle as he is to the Northern, 
and yet the attractions for him are great 





because they have all the charm of the 
unknown, It is believed that only a few 
of the hardiest birds build in a few of the 
sheltered corners of the inner Antarctic ; 
but who knows? Who can say that deep 
within those awful solitudes may not be 
revealed the mystery of the life of the fur 
seal when he vanishes from the waters of 
the North Pacific? Or that on some Ant- 
arctic continent or island may not be 
found the priceless remnant of the Great 
Auk tribe? We know not, at any rate, 
what riches or poverty may be there until 
we go to see. And nobody has yet gone 
to see—beyond the fringe. 

It is a curious fact that no one has 
ever wintered within the Antarctic, many 
as have been the expeditions and ships’ 
companies which, compulsorily or volun- 
tarily, have wintered in the Arctic. There 
has been no need to do so, for there has 
been no possible goal beyond, such as 
India, which first led our mariners into the 
Arctic ; no scientific romance such as has 
characterised the quest for the Northern 
Pole. 

And yet another thing differentiates 
the Arctic from the Antarctic. In the 
North there is—unless Dr. Nansen is 
grievously mistaken—a pole surrounded 
by water. In the South there is a pole 
surrounded by land—a Polar basin as 
opposed to a Polar continent. While the 
books and essays, the theories and journals, 
which have been published concerning the 
Arctic regions would fill a library, a hand- 
ful of volumes contains all that has ever 
been printed of records in the Antarctic, 
Let us take a brief look at some of these. 

“When we cast a retrospective giance 
at the history of knowledge concerning 
our planet,” said Dr. John Marray, of the 
“Challenger” expedition, in a recent 
address to the Royal Geographical Society, 
‘we find that nearly all the great advances 
in geography took place among commercial, 
and in a very special manner among mari- 
time, peoples. Whenever primitive races 
commenced to look upon the ocean, not as 
a terrible barrier separating lands, but 
rather as a means of communication 
between distant countries, they soon ac- 
quired increased wealth and power, and 
beheld the dawn of new ideas and great 
discoveries. Down even to our own day 
the power and progress of nations may, in 
a sense, be measured by the extent to 
which their seamen have been able to 
brave the many perils, and their learned 
men have been able to unravel the many 
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riddles, of the great ocean. The history of 
civilisation rans parallel with the history 
of navigation in all its wider aspects.” 

We do not find that the mariners of 
Prince Henry the Navigator, of Portugal, 
penetrated to the Antarctic, although they 
were the first Europeans to double the 
Cape of Good Hope ; but not long after 
Columbus discovered America, Vespucci 
announced the discovery of a new world 
in the Southern Hemisphere, It is said 
that the firet expedition to the South 
Polar regions was despatched from Peru, 
Governor Mendaiia, in 1567, despatched 
his nephew to look for “ Terra Australis 
Incognita,” which he did not find. A 
Dutchman, named Dirk Gerritz, dis- 
covered what are now known as the South 
Shetlands in 1598; a Frenchman dis- 
covered the island of South Georgia in 
1675 ; and another Frenchman, Kerguelen, 
in 1772 discovered what he at first believed 
to be a mountainous Southern continent, 
but afterwards found to be only a barren 
island, which now bears his name. 

In point of fact, the first navigator to do 
any real work in the Antarctic was our 
own Captain Cook. When he went out 
on his firat two voyages, the maps were 
filled up with imaginary continents bearing 
a variety of fancy names. But on his first 
voyage Cook demonstrated New Zealand to 
be an island, and that if there was any 
Southern continent it did not extend as far 
north as the fortieth southern parallel. Oo 
his second voyage he reached the seventy- 
first parallel, and proved that if there is 
any continent it must be within the 
Antarctic Circle amid eternal ice, He 
believed, however, that a tract of land 
within the circle extended to the South 
Pole, and projected further north in the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans than else- 
where ; and that this laud would be always 
inaccessible because of the ice. ‘ The 
risk one runs,” he said, “in exploring a 
coast in these unknown and icy seas is so 
very great that I can be bold enough to 
say that no man will ever venture farther 
than I have done, and that the lands which 
may lie to the south will never be explored. 
Thick fogs, snowstorms, intense cold, and 
every other thing that can render navi- 
gation dangerous, must be encountered, 
and these difficulties are greatly heightened 
by the inexpressibly horrid aspect of the 
country. A country doomed by nature 
never once to feel the warmth of the sun’s 
rays, but to lie buried in everlasting snow 
and ice. The ports which may be on the 





coast are, in a manner, wholly filled up 
with frozen snow of vast thickness ; but if 
any should be so far open as to invite a 
ship into it, she would run a risk of being 
fixed there for ever, or of coming out in 
an ice-island, The islands and floats on 
the coast, the great falls from the ice-cliffs 
in the port, or a heavy snowstorm attended 
with a sharp frost, would be equally fatal.” 

This is a dismal picture, not worse, 
perhaps, than has been presented by some 
others ; but Cook was wrong in his prog- 
nostications, for other navigators have 
penetrated further south than he did. 

True, they are few in number, and have 
not added greatly to the sum of our 
knowledge, except, of course, the renowned 
Sir James Clark Ross. The reader may 
like to have the following records of the 
highest latitudes reached in the South 
Polar Circle, to refer to now when ex- 
ploration is being resumed : 


1774. Cook reached 71° 15'S. 
1821. Bellinghausen _,, 692 30’ ,, 
1821, - ~~ e 
1823. Weddell 7 iy .. 
1839. Wilkes - eC 
1841. Ross Ww 78° 4’ ,, 
1842. ,, » ~~ 78° 11, 
1843. s i Zi? SF ,, 


From this it will be seen that Sir James 
Ross has out-distanced all other explorers 
in these regions, His chief object was to 
make magnetic observations. He had 
previously ‘‘ spotted” the north magnetic 
pole, and he sailed within one hundred 
and sixty miles of the south magnetic 
pole. He took soundings and temperatures, 
and reported on the sea-creatures observed. 

Three times Ross crossed the Antarctic 
Circle, and on one of these voyages he 
discovered and named Victoria Land, a vast 
mountainous tract extending tothe seventy- 
eightix parallel, and in the longitude of New 
Zealand—a range of mountains rising to a 
height of fifteen thousand feet, terminating 
in the volcanic cones of Mounts Erebus and 
Terror. But where in other lands there 
would be indentations and harbours, there 
the glaciers fill up the valleys, and stretch- 
ing far into the sea, form icy headlands 
from which huge bergs are constantly being 
detached. 

At the foot of Mount Terror was 
found a perpendicular ice-cliff rising to 
a height of two hundred feet, which was 
followed for a distance of three hundred 
miles without a break being seen. “To 
the north-westward,” he wrote, “we ob- 
served a low point of land, with a small 
islet off it, which we hoped might afford 
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us a place of refuge during the winter, and 
accordingly endeavoured tostruggle through 
the ice towards it until four p.m., when 
the utter hopelessness of being able to ap- 
proach it was manifest to all, the space of 


4 fifteen or sixteen miles between it and the 


ships being now filled up by a solid mass 
of land-ice. Had it been possible to have 
found a place of security upon any part of 
this coast, where we might have wintered 
in sight of the brilliant burning mountain, 
and at so short a distance from the magnetic 
pole, both of these interesting spots might 
easily have been reached by travelling 
parties in the following spring.” But ‘‘it 
was painfully vexatious to behold at an 
easily accessible distance, under other cir- 
cumstances, the range of mountains in which 


} the pole is placed, and to feel how nearly 


the chief object of our undertaking had 
been accomplished ; and few can under- 
stand the deep feelings of regret with 
which I felt myself compelled to abandon 
the perhaps too ambitious hope I had so 
long cherished of being permitted to plant 
the flag of my country on both the magnetic 
poles of the earth.” 

That was fifty years ago, and no one has 
gone so far since. It is now generally 
believed that had Ross been provided with 
a steamer instead of a sailing-vessel, he 
would have successfully carried out his 
design. The “Challenger” is, we believe, 
the only steamer that has crossed the 
Antarctic Circle, but she was not con- 
structed for work among the ice, and could 
not proceed far, Dr. Murray, however, 
who was with the expedition and has given 
much attention to Antarctic phenomena, is 
satisfied, from the evidence, that there 
exists within the South Polar area a vast 
tract of continental land, of probably about 
four millions of square miles in area ; and 
that there is a chain of active and extinct 
volcanic cones forming a continuation of 
the great volcanic chain that more or 
less surrounds the whole Pacific. 

The formation of icebergs has been graphi- 
cally described by Dr. Murray. The huge 
glaciers above mentioned project more and 
more into the sea until, when a depth of some 
three hundred or four hundred fathoms is 
reached, they break off in great masses one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred feet above 
the sea, and sometimes several miles along. 
These ice-islands coursing about the Ant- 
arctic Sea come into violent collision with 
each other, and the broken fragments 
mixing with salt water, ice, and snow, form 
what is known as pack-ice, which is the 





great obstacle to navigation. The waves 
dash against the steep sides of the ice- 
islands and cut them into caves, and gullies, 
and ledges, in which the sea-birds swarm. 
Then, as they drift with wind and current 
towards the north, they become worm, tilt, 
and turn over, and split up into the 
pinnacled bergs familiar to the voyager in 
southern waters as in the North Atlantic. 
Deep in their icy recesses they carry the 
boulders and earth of the Antarctic region 
to deposit on the ocean floor of warmer 
climes as they melt. 

The predominating winds in Antarctica 
are southerly and south-easterly. And it 
is the effect of the annual snowfall and 
evaporation there in relation to these 
winds, that makes Antarctic observation so 
necessary to a right understanding of the 
meteorology of the whole globe. 

The last visitors to this remote and 
inhospitable region were the Dundes 
whalers of last year, and they, like their 
predecessors, found it a region of gales 
and calms, of wet fogs and blinding snow, 
but with alternations of charming weather. 
Mr. Bruce, who accompanied the expe- 
dition as naturalist, presented the following 
picture to the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society : 

Long shall I remember the Christmas 
Eve when we were fast anchored to a floe. 
There was a perfect calm; the sky, except 
at the horizon, had a dense canopy of 
cumulus clouds, which rested on the 
summits of the western hills; and when 
the sun was just below the horizon, the 
soft greys and blues of the clouds, and the 
spotless whiteness of the ice as it floated 
in the black and glassy sea, were tinted 
with the most delicate of colours—rich 
purples and rosy hues, blues and greens, 
passing into translucent yellows. At 
midnight, the solitude was grand and im- 
pressive, perhaps the more so since we had 
for well-nigh a week been drifting among 
bergs with dense fogs and very squally 
weather. No sound disturbed the silence ; 
at times a flock of the beautiful sheath- 
bills would hover round the vessel, fanning 
the limpid air with their soundless wings 
of creamy whiteness. All was in such 
unison, all in such perfect harmony ; but 
it was a passing charm.” 

This was in midsummer, for December 
in the Antarctic corresponds with June in 
the Arctic, and the variations of tempera- 
ture were found less than in London. But 
the gales were sometimes terrific, even in 
summer, and once for ten hours the vessel 
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steamed as hard as possible against the 
wind and only made one knot. How 
Cook and Ross managed without steam is 
marvellous. 

Much has been said about the severity 
of Antarctic cold, but Mr. Bruce concludes 
from his observations that the difference 
between the summer and the winter 
temperature in Antarctica is not so great 
asin the North. Of course, no one has ever 
yet spent a winter within the Antarctic 
Circle, and this is only surmise, but it is 
based on scientific premises. 

Dr. Donald, who also accompanied this 
expedition, gives the following description 
of another Antarctic phenomenon—the 
fog. ‘The fogs are frequent enough and 
dense enough to be very troublesome ; yet 
they have a peculiar beauty of their own. 
In the morning, as a bright sun begins to 
dispel the fog, there first appears a ‘ fog- 
bow,’ or as the sailors call it, a ‘ fog-schaffer’ 
or ‘ scavenger ’—their belief being that this 
bow eats up or removes the fog. Itis in 
the form of a perfect circle, the two ends 
appearing to meet beneath one’s feet, 
Soon after this, luminous points appear in 
the fog, and gradually extend into patches. 
I have counted as many as twenty of these. 
As the fog lifts a little more, each of these 
patches is seen to be suspended immediately 
above an iceberg. Then the fog finally 
disperses with a rush, leaving a bright sun 
and a cloudless sky, and every promise of 
& magnificent Antarctic day. Many 
of the fogs, however, do not disperse in 
this accommodating way, and may last for 
days.” 

Antarctica is poverty-stricken in the way 
of fauna and flora, but is rich in scientific 
interest, and the Royal Geographical Society 
are now moving towards organising a 
national expedition for prolonged observa- 
tion in a thorough manner. At a recent 
meeting of the Society there was a great 
gathering of renowned Arctic travellers 
and navigators, and scientists of fame, who 
entered into the project with enthusiasm. 

Thé land of Antarctica is barren, but all 
over the floor of the Antarctic Ocean, says 
Dr, Murray, of the “ Challenger,” there is 
a most abundant fauna, apparently more 
abundant and more peculiar than in any 
other region of the ocean’s bed. More know- 
ledge is needed on this point by biologists, 
while meteorology is interested in the 
matter of the winds and temperature, to 
which we have already referred. The 
theory of ocean currents has to be tested 
not merely by such exploits as Dr. Nansen 





has undertaken in the North, but by what 
we have yet to discover in the South. 
Then as to physiography, Professor Neu- 
mayer, the celebrated German scientist, 
says: ‘It is certain that without an exa- 
mination and a survey of the magnetic 
properties of the Antarctic regions, it is 
utterly hopeless to strive, with prospects of 
success, at the advancement of the theory 
of the earth’s magnetism.” 

The proper objects of the contemplated 
expedition are thus formulated by Dr. 
Murray. To determine the nature and 
extent of the Antarctic continent; to 
penetrate into the interior ; to ascertain 
the depth and nature of the ice-cap; to 
observe thecharacter of the underlying rocks 
and their fossils; to take magnetical and 
meteorological observations, both at sea 
and on land; to observe the temperature 
of the ocean at all depths and seasons 
of the year ; to take pendulum observations 
on land, and possibly also to make gravity 
observations at great depths in the ocean ; 
to bore through the deposits on the floor 
of the ocean to ascertain the condition 
of the deeper layers; to sound, trawl, 
and dredge, and study the character and 
distribution of marine organisms. 

This is a large order, but it is necessary 
of execution for the definite determination 
of land and water on our planet; for 
the solution of many problems concerning 
the Ice Age; for the better determination 
of the internal constitution and superficial 
form of the earth; for a more complete 
knowledge of the laws which govern the 
motions of the atmosphere and seas; and 
for authoritative indications as to the 
origin of terrestrial and marine plants and 
animals. 

It is not a dash for the South Pole that 
is advocated, for indeed little is expected 
to be gained by attaining that particular 
point. It is a “steady, continuous, 
laborious, and systematic exploration of 
the whole southern region with all the 
appliances of the modern investigator.” 

How is it to be gone about? Two 
steamers of a thousand tons or so will 
suffice, and they should be fitted out for 
a stay over three summers and two winters ; 
the party being divided at suitable spots 
for winter observations. After landing 
the winter parties, the ships, it is intended, 
will—to escape being frozen in—steam to 
the north and continue marine observations 
along the outer margins of the ice. If 
necessary they can run to Australia or 
the Falklands to refit, and return with 
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supplies for the second winter. The win- 
tering parties, it is proposed, should be 
composed solely of civilian scientists and 
explorers. The results of such an expedition 
will be of enormous value to the science 
of the world, and of special importance 
to Great Britain. 





A CORSICAN AFFAIR. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


I. 


ANTONIO For was certainly dying. 
The sweat on his face and his difficult 
breathing told of it quite as much as the 
prayers of the priest, who every now and 
again came toa pause and lowered his head 
so that he could look over his spectacles at 
the sick man. 

Forli’s wife and his son Cesare were also 
in the room, 

The former’s sobs were continuous. She 
was on her knees by her husband’s bedside, 
holding the crucifix as the priest had 
directed her, and at each pause in his 
reverence’s petitions she broke out into 
ejaculations of startling energy. One of 
her cries seemed to bring sudden vitality 
into the sallow, pinched face of the dying 
man. 

“By the Virgin and San Antonio,” she 
screamed, “have we not suffered enough 
wrong—we Forli? Let there be a blood 
reckoning between the Leonetti and us, 
Oh, my poor, handsome husband, see to it 
when thou art in Paradise,” 

“Chut! chut!” interposed the priest 
quickly. ‘ Remember, woman, that he has 
been anointed. The time for such thoughts 
has passed.” 

Bat Antonio himself did not seem to 
think so. Wresting himself up so that his 
back fell against the wall, he opened his 
mouth as if to speak, and waved a weak 
hand towards his son Cesare, 

“Come to thy father, son,” said the 
woman with apparent acerbity. 

Cesare Forli was but sixteen, though he 
had the muscles and stature of a man, and 
also the firm expression of a man on his 
dark face. He was Corsican to the toe- 
tips. 

Again the priest tried to interfere. 

“The Holy Mother,” he exclaimed, 
“likes not such compacts. Be advised. 
Let earthly dissensions be forgotten, and 
give thyself wholly to God.” 

“May I be forgotten of God if I do!” 





said the sick man in a cavernous voice that 
sounded very grim. There was a flash in 
his dark eyes as he spoke. Then he turned 
to his son. 

“T am going,” he said, and it was as if 
he pitied himself ; his wife’s moans broke 
out afresh. “I am going, my son. Bat 
there is work for thee. Speed to the- 
Sartene province of Corsica—ah! the dear 
land, I die exiled from it !—and there kill 
first Giovanni Leonetti. Shoot him in the 
back as he shot thy dear brother who is 
in Heaven. And afterwards kill all the 
other Leonetti in the land—like rats.” 

“T command you!” cried the priest. 
“ This is infamy.” 

Bat the dying man’s voice rose above the 
priest’s. 

“Tt is not infamy, it is duty. See to it, 
2 Place thy hand on my breast— 
a ,* 

He slid down into the bed again and lay 
gasping. The lad, without moving a muscle 
of his countenance, did as his father bade 
him and stood watching the struggles on 
his father’s face, 

“He is going,” whispered the [priest to 
the woman. 

The latter rose to clasp her husband 
once more in her arms. Bat with a 
final effort the exile opened his mouth to 
speak. 

‘‘Swear,” he sobbed, staring at the lad, 
“swear, or I r 

He could not finish, Even while Cesare 
was murmuring the words, “I swear it, 
father,” with his right hand still on his 
father’s breast, the man’s jaw slipped and 
his eyes lost their life. 

“It is a pity,” said the priest, as he blew 
his nose with a loud report and drew near, 
“men cannot be sensible in their last 
moments. But there, it is breath wasted 
to reproach him now; you Corsicans are all 
alike. Cesare, I absolve you from your 
bond to your poor father.” 

The lad lifted his eyes to the priest, but 
said nothing. 

“Promises of so sacrilegious a kind, 
extorted by the dying, are not to be kept. 
In fulfilling them, you do but protract his 
presence in purgatory. Dost hear me, my 
son ¢” 

But the woman herself responded. She 
turned an inflamed face upon the priest. 

“Father Correggio!” she said, with 
terrible earnestness, ‘may the boy rot in 
this world and the next, for ever, if he 
forgets his oath. The living as well as the 
dead bind him,” 
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The priest shrugged his shoulders, folded 
his spectacles, put his breviary in his 
pocket, shook his skirts to make sure they 
hung freely, shuffled to the corpse and 
made the sign of the cross on its forehead 
—with a protesting movement of his own 
head the while—and then murmuring 
“ Benedicite !” left the room. 

“They are devils—those Corsicans!” 
the good father said to himself as he 
crossed the threshold. 


II, 


BARELY & month later young Cesare was 
in Corsica with his gun. His was a pitiful 
errand, but he did not seem to think so ; 
neither did his mother, who from the 
mainland sent prayers and blessings in his 
wake, and confidently awaited his return 
with the blood of the clan of the Leonetti 
on his immature young hands. 

In Bastia the lad bought black clothes 
like the native Corsicans; they went 
well with his set countenance and fierce 
eyes. His gun was his father’s, It was 
old, but he believed it would do its work. 
It had shot men ere this. The experience 
might be of service to it and Cesare 
himself. 

And so from Bastia Cesare walked down 
the coast-line to the south, by the vineyards 
and through the orange groves of many a 
fertile though rather pestilential little 
village. He had nothing to do till he got 
to Porto Vecchio. For a week he could 
live the life of an honest man, enjoying 
the good gifts of sunshine and bewitching 
landscapes without either remorse or fore- 
bodings. 

From Porto Vecchio he was to strike 
into the mountains, and lay his snares for 
the Leonetti, who had their dwellings 
among the sources of the Stabiaccio. 

It was a happy week, this that he spent 
between the mountains and the blue sea. 
Bat at the sight of the walls of Porto 
Vecchio, he remembered his responsibilities 
to the uttermost. 

Yet another brief respite was allowed 
him, however. 

At the inn where he stayed was a lovely 
young girl named Caterina. She could 
not have been more than fifteen, though 
her large sombre blue eyes had a woman’s 
expression. They twain soon made ac- 
- quaintance. The girl’s mother was taken 
by Cesare’s looks, and would fain have 
learnt all about him. But, of course, that 
was impossible. Nevertheless, the three 





days the lad spent in this ancient town 
were enough for both Cesare and Caterina. 

‘*T will come back for you, my angel,” 
said the lad, when on the fourth morning 
he had shouldered his gun and prepared 
for his hideous undertaking. “ Be true to 
me.” 

The girl’s eyes answered him sufficiently. 
But her tongue also bore witness for her. 

‘Thou hast all my heart, dear Cesare,” 
she whispered. 

From early morning until late in the 
afternoon the lad clambered among the 
oaks and precipices, wondering how his 
task would come to him. He was bound 
for a little village high up. Here he 
meant to mature his plans, in the very 
midst of the Leonetti he had come to 
destroy. 

But when it was near sundown, he fell 
in with a young man hardly older than 
himself, whose vivacity and gift of per- 
suasion had a strange power over him. 

“*T am bent on a dark business,” he told 
Cesare. “’Tis no less than bloodshed. 
We are in vendetta. Wilt join me?” 

Cesare looked thunderstruck. 

JT, too, am here in vendetta,” he 
stammered out, 

“Good; then let us take an oath of 
friendship. You help me this afternoon, 
and then I will do for you what you do 
for me.” 

“What is the name of the doomed 
one?” asked Cesare. 

“‘ That,” replied the other, “I do not 
tell thee. Neither am I inquisitive about 
thy quarrel.” 

Then the thought flashed to Cesare’s 
mind that it was a Leonetti who was being 
pursued, 

“T am thine,” he said, offering his 
hand. 

“And I thine,” said the other; and 
they swore an oath in the matter. 

This done, at the bidding of his friend, 
who said he might be called Carlo, Cesare 
loaded his gun afresh. Together they 
then stole by a craggy path towards a 
highland glen, or rather basin, occupied 
entirely by a mountain torrent, a few pine- 
trees, innumerable boulders, and a single 
black-browed hut. 

“He has been away a long time,” 
whispered Carlo; ‘‘perhaps he thinks he 
is forgotten. Ah! he shall be taught 
differently.” 

It was arranged that, having crept as 
near as possible to the house in the dusk, 





they should lie concealed behind the rocks 
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until the man came out, or showed in his 
doorway. - - 

The plan worked only too well. 

In Jess than a quarter of an hour a tall, 
broad-shouldered man opened the door to 
look forth. 

“It is he!” whispered Carlo; “shoot!” 

The victim dropped on the threshold. 
The two young men did not wait to hear 
more than one cry from the woman who 
rushed to the stricken man. They hurried 
down and down, and drew breath only 
when they were near the village of Carlo’s 
home. 

Here, when the houses showed, Cesare 
put the question that had of late hovered 
on his lips : 

‘** Was he a Leonetti?” 

The other laughed as he replied : 

“Mother of God, no! I am a 
Leonetti ! He was a Forli—the last of them 
in Corsica,” 

Cesare was like to faint—at first. He 
had not been bred in Corsica, and was 
unused to such shocks. Then he grasped 
his gun, and, looking Carlo in the face, 
said : 

“T, too, am a Forli.” 

But Carlo, uplifting his own gun, shouted: 

“ Remember our bond—we are friends. 
I have sworn, and you have sworn.” 

Cesare yielded to the persuasion. 

“Tt is terrible !” he muttered. 

Nevertheless, he consented to go home 
with Carlo, who gave him the name of 
Pinello to make it possible for him to 
receive the hospitality of his family. 


IIL, 


GIOVANNI LEONETTI lived in the village, 
He was uncle to Carlo, and a stalwart 
Corsican to boot. He never moved five 
steps from his house without his gun— 
loaded. 

Cesare slept little this, his first night in 
the thick of Corsican feuds, He was 
thinking of his father, of Caterina, of the 
man he had shot—his own father’s half- 
brother, as it turned out—and of the ven- 
geance he would sooner or later wreak on 
young Carlo. 

But Giovanni Leonetti was to die first. 
His mother had told him why, ere he left 
the mainland. The man had shot her first- 
born, Angelo, when he was a pretty boy 
of eight—had shot him as you or I would 
shoot a partridge. It was not of course 
from personal enmity, but merely in per- 
petuation of the traditional feud. Im- 





mediately afterwards the police had taken 
Antonio Forli. Antonio had shot two of 
them in his successful attempt to escape. 
And then he and his wife and the little 
Cesare had evaded the island. 

The little Angelo remained unatoned 
for. 

Giovanni Leonetti came and stared at 
Cesare. 

“What is thy business in the moun- 
tains?” he asked, Something in the lad’s 
face made him uneasy. 

“He has none, uncle,” said Carlo, an- 
swering for him. ‘ He was lost, and he 
did us a service in helping to finish off 
Giacomo Forli.” 

‘Good ! then we are friends,” replied 
Giovanni. But if he could have seen the 
hungry look in Cesare’s eyes, when he 
turned to go, he would have amended his 
words, 

“Be patient,” said young Carlo to 
Cesare; “you have bound me to aid you, I 
will do it. The afterwards shall take care 
of itself. Only tarry till his granddaughter 
comes from the town, Let him see her ; 
they are so fond of each other. Between 
ourselves, Cesare, I love that girl; but 
she loves not me, though perhaps she will 
do it. Let him see her once more, and 
then we will decide it, There is the family 
feud, and there is the personal bond, The 
latter is stronger with the individual, the 
former with the clan. I would, however, 
we had never met.” 

‘And I,” said Cesare. The lad was 
perplexed. There were times when his 
hot blood urged him to take Carlo’s life at 
once. And again there were times when 
he sobbed to himself that it was impossible 
he could kill his companion. 

For three days this strange life went on, 
On the fourth day, at noon, when Cesare 
came in from the mountains, whither he 
had been roaming with his wild thoughts, 
Carlo told him the news. 

“ She has arrived.” 

“Who?” asked the other. 

*‘Come and see,” said Carlo. 

They crossed the green village square, 
with the great chestnut-tree growing in its 
midst, and approached Giovanni Leonetti’s 
house. Then they entered. 

“Good day, cara mia,” exclaimed Carlo. 

The girl he addressed turned, and 
Cesare stepped backwards with a thumping 
heart. 

“ Caterina !” he exclaimed involuntarily. 

It was she, sure enough. But, though 
she was at first confused, she had the tact 
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of her sex, and it was not difficult for her 
to explain to her grandsire her meeting 
with Cesare as if it were the most trivial 
matter under the sun. But the spark of 
jealousy had been struck in Carlo’s soul. 
He saw more than his uncle saw. And 
when they were outside again he tas:ed 
his companion with it. 

“Hast said aught of love to that girl, 
my friend?” he asked. 

“« What is that to thee ?” retorted Cesare, 
all his pride of family in a flame. 

“Good, or rather bad!” rejoined the 
other. ‘It makes things simpler, though 
it will mean the saying of more masses.” 

There were few words exchanged between 
the young men that day. Late in the 
evening, however, Carlo, who had become 
saturnine in the extreme, called Cesare to 
the door. 

‘‘Let us talk,” he said, “under the 
chestnut-tree. Thereisamoon. You will 
not want your gun,” 

“I trust you,” replied Cesare, and to- 
gether they went out. 

Then, with a numbed heart, Cesare 
listened to Carlo’s cold-blooded plan for 
the shooting of his own uncle, The old 
man went out early every day to see to his 
goats. They were to follow him by stealth 
the next morning. The rest would be easy. 

“And afterwards?” suggested Cesare, 
almost trembling : his thoughts were with 
Caterina. 

“ Afterwards—we will see,” responded 
Carlo, and his thoughts also were with 
Caterina. 

They returned to the house in silence, 
and in silence each went to bed. 

The morning opened with mist and rain. 
But that was nothing. They were used to 
both in the Corsican highlands, Neither de- 
terred old Giovanni from seeking his goats, 
gunin hand. And neither kept the two 
lads from getting on his track and follow- 
ing him over the slippery rocks and wet 
grass until the opportunity presented 
itself, 








They were close on his heels at length. 
Hé had stopped to light his pipe, with his 
back to them. Carlo gently touched his 
companion on the shoulder, pointed, and 
whispered : 

“Behold your quarry !” 

No shot could have been simpler. In 
one instant Cesare had his gun extended, 
and the next the rocks echoed with the 
report, and old Leonetti lay on his face, 
shot through the heart. 

** Let us see how it has gone,” said Carlo 
quietly. 

They turned the old man over. 
dead as Julius Cesar. 

Thrilled with a demoniacal sense of 
elation, Cesare now offered his hand to his 
friend—to have it rejected with such scorn 
as few but Corsicans can express by word 
and look. Carlo was aboil with passion— 
for his family’s and his own sake. 

“That is over,” he said hoarsely, re- 
ferring to their recent friendship. ‘ There 
is no feud in all Corsica more mortal than 
ours. Load thy gun.” 

“ But, Carlo——” began the poor lad. 

* Bat nothing. I owe a life for his here” 
— pointing at his uncle’s body—and 
another for thy insolence in forestalling 
me with—with her.” 

Then Cesare understood. The pride of 
the Forli was a good match for the pride 
of the Leonetti. 

Without another word the lad reloaded. 

“Ten paces will do,” said Carlo, “the 
signal shall be the croaking of the firat 
raven after we are in station.” 

These were the last words they ex- 
changed. 

For nearly a minute they stood, each 
with gun levelled at the other’s forehead. 
There was a raven hard by on a withered 
pine-trunk, but it kept deathly silence for 
full fifty seconds. At last it croaked. 

“ Bang !” 

The two guns fired simultaneously, and 
almost simultaneously the two lads fell 
dead. 


He was 
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